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MEMOIR OF MR. COOPER. 


Tis gentleman may be justly placed at the head of that class of 
actors denominated the useful; persons whom, if they seldom excite 
astonishment by the depth and brilliancy of their conceptions, or delight 
by their powerful execution, are entitled to our thanks for their as- 
siduity, and attention to the author’s meaning. Indeed, we feel great 
satisfaction in presenting Mr. Cooper’s portrait to our readers; for a 
more indefatigable or pains-taking actor never trod the boards. There 
has not been a tragedy, comedy, or farce, produced within the last 
three or four years at Drury Lane or the Haymarket, in which he 
has not sustained a prominent part; and though not gifted with ver- 
satdity, he has contrived, by his industry and good sense, to sustain 
nearly all in a satisfactory and creditable manner. 

We have observed that he has been displaced in some of his 
characters this season by Mr. Wallack, which, we think, is unjust; for 
though not so showy an actor, he possesses a sounder judgment, and 
a greater power of giving a distinctive identity to the author’s creation. 

Wallack’s Charles Surface, or Ulrick, are but second editions of the 
Brigand. The polished hero of Sheridan is made to swagger into the 
drawing-room with the same stride and confident air as the Appenine 
robber; while Cooper’s John Bumps, Gabor, and Goldsmith, are 
severally stamped with identity. The former, however, has the 
advantage in action and delivery. Cooper's action strongly requires 
reform ; it is unvaried, mechanical, and stiff. Were we not informed, 
from respectable authority, that he had, in early life, practised the 
honourable and useful “ profession of brush-making,” we should have 
decidedly declared, from his favourite way of jerking out his arm, 
that he had originally been a cobbler or a saddler. We have also to 
censure his declamation, which is too laboured; and we would he 
could avoid those breaks in his higher tones, which are as grateful to 
the ears as the abrupt declension of a poker and tongs. We shall 
not easily forget the sensation he excited in the quarrel scene in 
Julius Cesar, when he contradicted Brutus; but we fear this is 
irremediable, as it arises from his defective ear. 

Of Mr. Cooper’s biography we have little to say. He was born in 
Bath, at which city he commenced his theatrical career in the year 
1311, in the character of Inkle. He afterwards sustained the leading 
characters in most of the principal provincial theatres, with so much 
success, that Mr. Elliston offered him an advantageous engagement 


at his theatre. He appeared at Drury Lane as Romeo, and obtained 
much applause. 
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NOTICES OF THE LIVES AND WRITINGS OF OUR EARLY 
DRAMATISTS. 


(Continued from page 20. Vol. III.) 
No. X. 


JOHN FORDE, 


Tus admirable dramatist was born at Ilsington, in Devonshire, in 
1586. He was the second son of a magistrate of that county, named 
Thomas Forde, whose family had been long settled at Ashburton, and 
was of great respectability. In November, 1602, he became a mem- 
ber of the Middle Temple, and seems to have studied the law, not- 
withstanding he assiduously courted the Muse. His first publication, 
in 1606, was not dramatic, but an elegy upon the Earl of Devonshire, 
under the title of Mame’s Memorial. His earliest printed play, the 
Lover’s Melancholy, came from the press in 1629, having been acted 
in the year preceding at Blackfriars and the Globe. This play is 
highly commended in four copies of verses by friends of the author ; 
and he has himself greatly embellished it by an apt introduction of 
several fancies from other writers, particularly the story of the con- 
tention between the musician and the nightingale, from Strade’s Pro- 
lusions, and the description and definition of melancholy, ftom 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. Of the plays which Forde pro- 
duced, or assisted in producing, (the titles of which are subjoined) 
there are some excellent, and none worthless: according to the 
custom of that time, his name is not affixed to any of them; but they 
may be known by an anagram, generally printed in the title page 
instead of a name, viz. Fide honor. It does not appear that Forde 
was ever called to the bar, and he is supposed to have been dead in 

1657, or Bird and Pennycuicke (two players, who, while the theatres 
were silenced, printed some plays to relieve their necessities) would 
not then have called his Witch of Edmonton an orphan production. 
Forde’s great talents procured the esteem and friendship of all the 
excellent writers, in whose age he flourished, particularly of Rowley 
and Dekker, with whom he joined in the compilation of some of their 
plays. He was most successful in delineating the gloomy scenes of 
life; he delighted not in the inspirations of Thalia, but mixed all the 
powers of his melancholy spirit with the dark and terrible visions of 
Melpomene. Hence one of his contemporaries pleasantly says,— 


‘* Deep in adump John Forde alone was got, 
With folded arms, and melancholy hat.”’ 


A fine vein of tragedy runs through all his plays; but ’7is pity 
she’s a Whore is undoubtedly his masterpiece, and would have done 
honour to Shakspeare. Langbaine has pointed out a fault, and 
which relates to a very essential point, namely, the morals of the 
play ; which is, his having painted in such glowing colours the inces- 
tuous love between the heroine Annabella and her brother Giovannt! ; 
but there is, however, no play in the English language which can 
boast, in some instances, of more beautiful scenes; and though we 
cannot sufficiently lament that our author has wasted his highest 
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powers upon this play, still we must admit that all the legitimate 
purposes of tragedy, the powerful excitement of terror and pity, are 
fully attained. 


- 


The Contest between the Musician and the Nightingale.* 


Menaphon. Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 
Which poets of an elder time have feign’d 
To glorify their Tempe, bred in me 
Desire of visiting that paradise. 
To Thessaly I came, and living private, 
Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 
Than the old inmate to my love, my thoughts, 
| day by day frequented silent groves 
And solitary walks. One morning early 
This accident encounter’d me: I heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention, 
That art and nature ever were at strife in. 
Amethus. I cannot yet conceive, what you infer 
By art and nature. 
Men. I shall soon resolve ye. 
A sound of music touch’d mine ears, or rather 
Indeed entrane’d my soul; as I stole nearer, 
Invited by the melody, I saw 
This youth, this fair-faced youth, upon his lute, 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
Proclaiming, as it seem’d, so bold a challenge 
To the clear choristers of the woods, the birds, 
That as they flock’d about him, all stood silent, 
Wond'ring at what they heard. I wonder’d too. 
Amet. And so do I, good sir ; 
Men. A nightingale, 
Nature’s best skill’d musician, undertakes 
The challenge, and for every several strain 
The well-shaped youth could, she sung her own : 
He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument, than she, 
The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to. For a voice and for a sound, 
Amethus, "tis much easier to believe 
That such they were, than to hope to hear again. 
Amet. How did the rivals part? 
Men. You term them rightly, 
lor they were rivals, and their mistress harmony. 
Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird 
Whom art had never taught cliffs, moods, or notes, 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to mar practice : 
To end the controversy, in a rapture 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 
So many voluntaries, and so quick, 
That there was curiosity and cunning, 





eee ae ee 


* This story, which is originally to be met with in Strade’s Prolusions, has been 
paraphrased in rhyme by Crashaw, Ambrose Phillips, and others; but none of these 
versions can at all compare, for harmony and grace, with this blank verse of Forde’s. 


It — fine as anything in Beaumont and Fletcher, and almost equals the strife which 
it celebrates, 
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Concord in discord, lines of diff'ring method, 
Meeting in one centre of delight. 

Amet. Now for the bird. 

Men. ‘The bird, ordain’d to be 
Music’s first martyr, strove to imitate 
These several sounds ; which, when her warbling throat 
Fail’d her, for grief, down dropp’d she on his lute, 
And brake her heart. It was the quaintest sadness, 
To see the conqueror upon her hearse 
To weep a funeral elegy of tears ; 

That, trust me, Amethus, I could chide 
Mine own unmanly weakness, that made me 
A fellow mourner with him. 

Amet. 1 believe thee. 

Men. He looked upon the trophies of his art, 
Then sighed, then wiped his eyes, then sighed and cried 
“ Alas, poor creature! I will soon revenge 
This cruelty upon the author of it; 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood, 
Shall never more betray a harmless peace 

To an untimely end ;” and in that sorrow, 

As he was dashing it against a tree, 

[ suddenly stepped in. 


‘TIS PITY SHE’S A WHORE. 
Act I. Scene 2. 


Giovanni. Lost! I am lost! my fates have doom’d my death ' 
The more I strive, I love; the more [ love | 
The less I hope. I see my ruin certain. 
What judgment or endeavours could apply 
‘To my incurable and restless wounds, 

I thoroughly have examin’d, but in vain. 

Q that it were not in religion sin 

To make our love a god, and worship it! 

[ have e’en wearied heav’n with pray’rs, dried up 
The spring of my continual tears, even starv’d 
My veins with daily fasts; what wit or art 

Could counsel I have practis’d: but, alas ! 

I find all these but dreams, and old men’s tales, 
To fright unsteady youth; I’m still the same. 

Or I must speak or burst! "Tis not, 1 know, 

My lust; but 'tis my fate that leads me on. 

Keep fear and low faint-hearted shame with slaves ! 
I'll tell her that I love her, though my heart 
Were rated at the price of that attempt. 

Oh me! she comes. 


Enter ANNABELLA and PuTANA. 





Ann. Brother! 
Gi. If such a thing 
As courage dwell in men, ye heav’nly pow’rs, 
Now double all that virtue in my tongue. 
Ann. Why, brother, will you not speak to me? 
Gio. Yes, how do ye, sister ? 
Ann. Howsoe’er I am, methinks you are not well. 
Put. Bless us! why are you so sad, sir? 
Gio. Let me entreat you leave us a while, Putana. 
Sister, I would be private with you. 
Ann. Withdraw, Putana. 
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Put. I will.—— 
e * * * . 


Gio. Come, sister, lend your hand, let’s walk together ; 


I hope you need not blush to walk with me ; 
Here’s none but you and I. 

Ann. How’s this? 

Gio. ’Faith, I mean no harm. 

Ann. Harm? 

Gio. No, good faith ; 

How is it with thee ? 

Ann. I trust he be not frantic.— 
[ am very well, brother. 

Gio. Trust me, but I am sick, I fear so sick 
‘Twill cost my life. 

Ann. Mercy forbid it: ‘tis not so, I hope. 

Gio. 1 think you love me, sister. 

Ann. Yes, you know I do. 

Gio. 1 know it, indeed: you're very fair. 

Ann. Nay, then I see you have a merry sickness. 

Gio. That's as it proves. The poets feign, I read, 
That Juno for her forehead did exceed 
All other goddesses ; but I durst swear 
Your forehead exceeds hers, as hers did theirs. 

Ann. "Troth, this is pretty. 

Gio. Such a pair of stars 
As are thine eyes, would, like Promethean fire, 
(If gently glane’d) give life to senseless stones. 

Ann. Fie upon thee! 

Gio. The lily and the rose, most sweetly strange, 
Upon your dimple cheeks do strive for change. 
Such lips would tempt a saint: such hands as those 
Would make an enainatie lascivious. 

Ann. Do you mock me, or flatter me ? 

Gio. If you would see a beauty more exact 
Than art can counterfeit or nature frame, 

Look in your glass, and there behold your own. 

Ann. O, you are a trim youth. 

Gio. Here. [ Offers a dagger to her. | 

Ann. What to do? 

Gio. And here’s my breast; strike home. 
Rip up my bosom, there thou shalt behold 
A heart in which is writ the truth I speak. 
Why stand you thus? 

Ann. Are you earnest? 

Gio. Yes, most earnest. 

You cannot love? 

Ann. Whom? 

Gio. Me. My tortur’d soul 
Hath felt affliction in the heat of death. 

O Annabella, I am quite undone! 

The love of thee, my sister, and the view 
Of thy immortal beauty, have untun’d 
All harmony, both of my rest and life. 
Why do you not strike ? 

Ann. Forbid it, my just fears! 

If this be true, ’twere fitter I were dead. 

Gio. True, Annabella, ‘tis no time to jest ; 

[ have too long suppress’d my hidden flames, 
That almost have consum'd me: I have spent 
Many a silent night in sighs and groans , 
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Ran over all my thoughts, despis’d my fate, 
Reason’d against the reason of my love, . 
Done all that smooth-cheek’d virtue could advise ; 
But found all bootless: ‘tis my destiny 
That you must either love, or I must die. 
Ann. Comes this in sadness from you? 
Gio. Let some mischief 
Befall me soon if I dissemble aught. 
Ann. You are my brother, Giovanni. 
Gio. You 
My sister, Annabella; I know this, 
And could afford you instance why to love 
So much the more for this ; to which intent 
Wise Nature first in your creation meant 
To make you mine, else 't had been sin and foul 
To share one beauty to a double soul. 
Nearness in birth and blood doth but persuade 
A nearer nearness in affection. 
I have asked counsel of the holy church, 
Who tells me I may love you, and ‘tis just 
That since I may I should; and will,—yes, will. 
Must I now live or die ? 
Ann. Live; thou hast won 
The field, and never fought : what thou hast urg’d 
My captive heart had long ago resolv’d. 
I blush to tell thee; but I'll tell thee now. 
or ev’ry sigh that thou hast spent for me, 
| have sigh’d ten; for ev’ry tear shed twenty ; 
And not so much for that I lov’d, as that 
[ durst not say I lov’d, nor scarcely think it. 


* * * * * _ * 
Act ILI. Scene 6.—The Friar’s Cell. 


The Vrian sitting ina chair; ANNABELLA kneeling and whispering to him; a 
table before them, and wax lights. She weeps and wrings her hands. 


Friar. I\'m glad to see this penance ; for, believe me, 
You have unripp’d a soul so foul and guilty, 
As, | must tell you true, I marvel how 
The earth hath borne you up; but weep, weep on, 
These tears may do you good: weep faster yet, 
Whilst I do read a lecture. 
Ann. Wretched creature! 
Friar. Aye, you are wretched, miserably wretched, 
Almost condemn’d alive. ‘There is a place, 
(List, daughter!) in a black and hollow vault, 
Where day is never seen; there shines no sun, 
But flaming horror of consuming fires ; 
A lightless sulphur, chok’d with smoky fogs 
Of an infected darkness. In this place 
Dwell many thousand thousand sundry sorts 
Of never-dying-deaths ; there damned souls 
Roar without pity; there are gluttons fed 
With toads and adders; there is burning oil 
Pour’d down the drunkard’s throat; the usurer 
[s fore’d to sup whole draughts of molten gold: 
There is the murderer for ever stabb’d, 
Yet can he never die: there lies the wanton 
On racks of burning steel, whilst in his soul 
He feels the torment of his raging lust. 
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Ann. Mercy! oh mercy! 
Friar. There stand these wretched things, 
Who have dream’d out whole years in lawless sheets 
And secret incests, cursing one another ; 
Then you will wish each kiss your brother gave 
Had been a dagger’s point; then you shall hear 
How he will ery, “ Oh, would my wicked sister 
Had first been damn’d, when she did yield to lust !""— 
But soft! methinks I see repentance work 
New motions in your heart, say? how is 't with you? 
Ann. Is there no way left to redeem my miseries? 
Friar. There is; despair not: Heav’n is merciful, 
And offers grace e’en now. "Tis thus agreed : 
First, for your honour’s safety, that you marry 
The lord Loranzo; next, to save your soul, 
Leave off this life, and henceforth live to him. 
Ann. Ayme! 
Friar. Sigh not, I know the baits of sin 
Are hard to leave: oh ’tis death to do't ! 
Remember what must come. Are you content? 
Ann. lam. 
. . * * * * 


Loranzo, on discovering the deceit which has been practised 
towards him, upbraids Annabella, who glories in her triumph— 





‘* "twas not for love 

I chose you, but for honour: yet know this, 
Would you be patient yet, and hide your shame, 
I’d see whether I could love you.” 


“The wicked assurance of Annabella,” says Weber, “ is very 
properly introduced (though perhaps not with such a design) to erase 
the pity we had felt for her at first, when her perfections were painted 
in such strong colours.” Loranzo, however, determines upon an act of 
revenge, which he purposes to put in execution at a feast, which is to 
be given in honour of his birthday, to which Giovanni is invited. 
Giovanni, upon his arrival, is admitted by Loranzo to Annabella’s 
chamber, who communicates to him her suspicions that the banquet 
which had been prepared was an harbinger of death to them both. 
The whole of this scene is extremely beautiful, but we have room 
only for the concluding part, which has some similarity to Shakspeare’s 


Othello, and which Weber is of opinion Forde must have had in mind 
when he wrote it :— 


Gio. Kiss me. If ever after times should hear 
Of our fast knit affection, though perhaps 
The laws of conscience and of civil use 
May justly blame us—yet when they but know 
Our loves, that love will wipe away that rigour 
Which would in other incests be abhorr’d. 
Give me your hand: how sweetly life doth run 
In these well-colour’d veins! how constantly 
These palms do promise health! but I could chide 
With nature, for this cunning flattery— 
Kiss me again—forgive me. 

Ann. With my Sel 

Gio. Farewell. 

Ann. Will you be gone? 
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Gio. Be dark, bright sun, 
And make this mid-day night, that thy gilt rays 
May not behold a deed, will turn their splendour 
More sooty than the poets feign their Styx! 
One other kiss, my sister. 

Ann. What means this? 

Gio. To save thy fame, and kill thee in a kiss. 

[ Stabs her. 

Thus die, and die by me, and by my hand— 
Revenge is mine: honour doth love command. 


Giovanni falls at the banquet by the hands of banditti, hired for 
that purpose by Loranzo, who is previously, however, slain by 
Giovanni. The body of Annabella is sentenced by the cardinal to be 
taken ‘“‘ out of the city, for example’s sake, there to be burnt to ashes,” 
and the property of Giovanni and Loranzo 7s seized upon for the Pope's 
proper use. The Cardinal concludes thus :— 


“ We shall have time 
To talk at large of all: but never yet 
Incest and murder have so strangely met. 
Of one so young, so rich is nature’s store, 
Who could not say, ‘’ Zits pity she’s a whore.’ 


”? 


The plays which Forde wrote, or assisted in, are the following :— 
T'he Lover's Melancholy, a tragi-comedy, 4to., 1629; Love's Sacrifice, 
‘Tis Pity she’s a Whore, and The Broken Heart, tragedies, 4to., 1633 ; 
lerkin Warbeck, Hist., 4to., 1634; Francis Chaste and Noble, and 
The Ladies’ Trial, tragi-comedies, 1638, 1639; The Sun’s Darling, 
4to., 1656 (assisted by Dekker); The Witch of Edmonton, 4to., 1658, 
in conjunction with Rowley and Dekker. He also wrote, Beauty in 
a Trance, The Royal Combat, An ill Beginning has a good End, and a 
bad Beginning may have a good End; and The London Merchant. 
These plays, however, were never printed. ate 

T. H. K. 





THEATRICAL SCRAP-BOOK. No. II. 
THE MINOR. 


Own Monday night last, some mischievous persons fastened up two 
lizhted links at the back part of the booth where Zhe Minor was 
acted, in Borough Fair; and at the same time ripping one of the 
boards away, and crying out “ Fire!” surprised the audience to that 
degree, that one young woman jumped out of the gallery into the pit, 
and broke her legs.—London Chronicle, Sept. 25, 1760. 

On Saturday night, The Minor was performed at Drury Lane to a 
crowded audience. The late clamour against many expressions in it, 
said to be profane, occasioned, it was observed, several alterations ; 
among which Mr. Foote, as Mrs. Cole, instead of saying, “‘ Regene- 
ration is not the work of a day,” said “ Reformation.” For “i had 
been a lost sheep,” he said, “lost woman;” and instead of ‘‘ Got me 
with a new birth, and I became regenerate and another creature,” he 
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substituted, ‘‘ Washed me with the soap-suds and scouring sand of the 
tabernacle, and I became as clean and bright as a pewter-plate.”— 
Ibid. Nov. 25, 1760. 


A BARBER-OUS CONSPIRACY. 


Last night, at the acting of Zhe Maid of the Mill, a riot began in the 
upper gallery, which, upon inquiry, proved to be a knot of barbers, 
who were offended with Mr. Maddocks appearing in his own hair.— 
Ibid. February 25, 1765. 


ACTORS AND BAILIFFS. 


Last Monday night, after the performance of The Devil upon Two 
Sticks, at the Haymarket theatre, Mr. Foote came forward and 
thanked the spectators for their kind reception of the piece; and 
concluded by telling the audience, in a droll manner, that he was not 
able to produce a better company, though he had been in treaty with 
several principal country performers, as those gentlemen had been 
disappointed in their expectations of an Act of Insolvency, and therefore 
did not choose to venture themselves in town. —Jbid. May 31, 1768. 


FREEDOM OF THE GALLERY. 


On Tuesday, February 6, as one John Somerford, a lawyer (who 
came into the upper gallery, at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, at 
the latter end of the play) was pressing forward, in order to get a 
better place, he was pushed by a person, who took disgust at his 
standing before him, and tumbled into the pit (a depth of thirty feet), 
between two rows of the audience, without receiving any damage. He 
got up immediately, and begging the people to let him pass, swore he 
would bring the fellow down, with the devil to him; which he accor- 
dingly did, and carried him before a justice of peace, who bound him 
over. When the lawyer fell, one of his legs hit Mrs. Gunter, a broker’s 
wife in High Holborn, on the head, which stunned and frightened her 
very much; but Mr. Burrel, an eminent surgeon, happening to be in 
the house, came immediately to her assistance, let her blood, and 
examining if she had received any bruise or wound, found she had not; 
and about twelve o’clock Mr. Rich sent a message to know how she 
did, and was answered, that she was well. After the whole perfor- 
mance was over, Somerford went to Mr. Rich, and facetiously told 
him that he had made himself free of the gallery, and hoped he should 
have the liberty of going into it whenever he pleased ; to which Mr. 
Rich consented, provided always that he did not come out of it in the 
same abrupt manner, to which the lawyer readily agreed.—Londor 
Magazine, 1739. 

MACKLIN. 

When Macklin, a few nights since, played his Man of the World 
before the king, his Majesty was so struck with the exertion of his 
powers, that he sent behind the scenes, to know exactly from himself 
how old he was. The veteran, highly pleased with this mark of 
royal condescension, begged his humble duty might be presented to 
his Majesty, and to acquaint him that he was born in the last year of 
the last century, and hoped to have the honour of entertaining him in 


the next.— European Magazine, 1789. 
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Gio. Be dark, bright sun, 
And make this mid-day night, that thy gilt rays 
May not behold a deed, will turn their splendour 
More sooty than the poets feign their Styx! 
One other kiss, my sister. 

Ann. What means this? 

Gio. To save thy fame, and kill thee in a kiss. 

[ Stabs her. 

Thus die, and die by me, and by my hand— 
Revenge is mine: honour doth love command. 


Giovanni falls at the banquet by the hands of banditti, hired for 
that purpose by Loranzo, who is previously, however, slain by 
Giovanni. The body of Annabella is sentenced by the cardinal to be 
taken “ out of the city, for example’s sake, there to be burnt to ashes,” 
and the property of Giovanni and Loranzo 2s seized upon for the Pope's 
proper use. The Cardinal concludes thus :— 


“ We shall have time 
To talk at large of all: but never yet 
Incest and murder have so strangely met. 
Of one so young, so rich is nature’s store, 
Who could not say, ‘’7Zis pity she’s a whore.’ 


” 


The plays which Forde wrote, or assisted in, are the following :— 
I'he Lover’s Melancholy, a tragi-comedy, 4to., 1629; Love's Sacrifice, 
‘Tis Pity she’s a Whore, and The Broken Heart, tragedies, 4to., 1633 ; 
lerkin Warbeck, Hist., 4to., 1634; Francis Chaste and Noble, and 
The Ladies’ Trial, tragi-comedies, 1638, 1659; The Sun’s Darling, 
4to., 1656 (assisted by Dekker); The Witch of Edmonton, 4to., 1658, 
in conjunction with Rowley and Dekker. He also wrote, Beauty in 
a Trance, The Royal Combat, An ill Beginning has a good End, and a 
bad Beginning may have a good End; and The London Merchant. 
These plays, however, were never printed. . 

T. H. K. 
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THE MINOR. 


On Monday night last, some mischievous persons fastened up two 
lighted links at the back part of the booth where The Minor was 
acted, in Borough Fair; and at the same time ripping one of the 
boards away, and crying out “ Fire!” surprised the audience to that 
degree, that one young woman jumped out of the gallery into the pit, 
and broke her legs.—London Chronicle, Sept. 25, 1760. 

On Saturday night, The Minor was performed at Drury Lane to a 
crowded audience. The late clamour against many expressions in it, 
said to be profane, occasioned, it was observed, several alterations ; 
among which Mr. Foote, as Mrs. Cole, instead of saying, ‘‘ Regene- 
ration is not the work of a day,” said “ Reformation.” For “1 had 
been a lost sheep,” he said, “lost woman;” and instead of ‘‘ Got me 
with a new birth, and I became regenerate and another creature, he 
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substituted, ‘‘ Washed me with the soap-suds and scouring sand of the 
tabernacle, and I became as clean and bright as a pewter-plate.”— 
Ibid. Nov. 25, 1760. 


A BARBER-OUS CONSPIRACY. 


Last night, at the acting of 7'he Maid of the Mill, a riot began in the 
upper gallery, which, upon inquiry, proved to be a knot of barbers, 
who were offended with Mr. Maddocks appearing in his own hair.— 
Ibid. February 25, 1765. 


ACTORS AND BAILIFFS. 


Last Monday night, after the performance of The Devil upon Two 
Sticks, at the Haymarket theatre, Mr. Foote came forward and 
thanked the spectators for their kind reception of the piece; and 
concluded by telling the audience, in a droll manner, that he was not 
able to produce a better company, though he had been in treaty with 
several principal country performers, as those gentlemen had been 
disappointed in their expectations of an Act of Insolvency, and therefore 
did not choose to venture themselves in town. —/bid. May 31, 1768. 


FREEDOM OF THE GALLERY. 


On Tuesday, February 6, as one John Somerford, a lawyer (who 
came into the upper gallery, at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, at 
the latter end of the play) was pressing forward, in order to get a 
better place, he was pushed by a person, who took disgust at his 
standing before him, and tumbled into the pit (a depth of thirty feet), 
between two rows of the audience, without receiving any damage. He 
got up immediately, and begging the people to let him pass, swore he 
would bring the fellow down, with the devil to him; which he accor- 
dingly did, and carried him before a justice of peace, who bound him 
over. When the lawyer fell, one of his legs hit Mrs. Gunter, a broker's 
wife in High Holborn, on the head, which stunned and frightened her 
very much; but Mr. Burrel, an eminent surgeon, happening to be in 
the house, came immediately to her assistance, let her blood, and 
examining if she had received any bruise or wound, found she had not; 
and about twelve o’clock Mr. Rich sent a message to know how she 
did, and was answered, that she was well. After the whole perfor- 
mance was over, Somerford went to Mr. Rich, and facetiously told 
him that he had made himself free of the gallery, and hoped he should 
have the liberty of going into it whenever he pleased ; to which Mr. 
Rich consented, provided always that he did not come out of it in the 
same abrupt manner, to which the lawyer readily agreed.—London 
Magazine, 1739. 


MACKLIN. 


When Macklin, a few nights since, played his Man of the World 
before the king, his Majesty was so struck with the exertion of his 
powers, that he sent behind the scenes, to know exactly from himself 
how old he was. The veteran, highly pleased with this mark of 
royal condescension, begged his humble duty might be presented to 
his Majesty, and to acquaint him that he was born in the last year of 
the last century, and hoped to have the honour of entertaining him in 


the next.— European Magazine, 1789. 
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Theatrical Scrap- Book. 


A WEEK’S WORK. 


Mr. Elliston performed the arduous character of Richard the Third, 
in London, last Friday night; Octavian, at Bath, on Saturday; on 
Monday, Dr. Pangloss and Frederick, in Of Age To morrom, at 
Bristol; played before his Majesty, at Windsor, on Tuesday; and 
repeated Richard, at the Haymarket, on Wednesday.—True Briton, 
July, 1803. 


FATAL PANTOMIME. 


In the entertainment of Dr. Faustus, at the Theatre Royal Covent 
Garden, October 1, when the machine, wherein were Harlequin, the 
Miller’s Wife, the Miller, and his man, was got to the full extent of 
its flying, one of the wires which held the hind part of the car broke 
first, and then the other broke, and the machine, and all the people in 
it, fell down upon the stage, by which unhappy accident the young 
woman who personated the miller’s wife had her thigh broke and her 
knee-pan shattered ; the harlequin had his head bruised and his wrist 
strained; the miller broke his arm; and the miller’s man had his 
skull so fractured, that he is since dead. The audience was thrown 
into the greatest surprise, and nothing was heard but shrieks and 
cries of the utmost agony and horror.—London Magazine, 1736. 


ROW AT THE DUKE’S THEATRE. 


A worthy gentleman having diverted his sister at the Duke’s Play- 
house, as they were going out thence, a coachman, said to be drunk, 
so rudely run upon them, that they were like to have been spoiled by 
him. Upon which he drew his sword, and striking at him, broke it, 
and the coachman insolently jeering him, he caught up the broken 
piece, and threw it at him, which, though at ten yards distance, hap- 
pened so unluckily as to wound the coachman dangerously in the side. 
He being in the hands of that able chirurgeon, Mr. Moulins, it is 
hoped it will not prove mortal, but in the mean time the gentleman is 
secured.—Jmpartial Protestant Mercury, June 14—17, 1681. 


MURDER IN THE GREEN-ROOM. 


Saturday, May 10, a quarrel arose at Drury Lane Theatre, towards 
the end of the play, between Mr. Thomas Hallam and Mr. Mechlin, 
[Macklin] two comedians belonging to that house ; when the latter 
pushed violently at the former with a crab-tree stick, which entered 
his eye, broke the socket of it, and pierced an inch into his head, of 
which wound he died the next night. The coroner’s inquest brought 
in their verdict, wilful murder.—London Magazine, 1735. 


EDINBURGH THEATRE. 


Epinsurcu, Marcu 18.—On Wednesday last, the first stone of our 
new theatre was laid by Mr. Ross, with this inscription on a silver 
plate under it :—‘ The first stone of this theatre was laid on the 16th 
day of March, in the vear of our Lord, 1768, by David Ross, Patentee, 
and first proprictor of a licensed stage in Scotland. May this theatre 
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tend to promote every moral and every virtuous principle ; and may 
the representations be such as 


‘To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live in each scene, and be what they behold.” 


London Chronicle, March, 1768. 


FRENCH ACTORS IN 1738. 


Monday, Oct. 9, at the New Theatre in the Haymarket, was 
attempted to be played, by the French company lately arrived, the 
comedy of L’Embarras des Richesses; but, notwithstanding the 
rhetoric of a noted Middlesex justice, or the menaces of three files 
of musketeers, who were planted upon the stage, completely armed, 
the audience were so polite, and so much English, that they would 
not permit them to go on with the play; which shows the true spirit 
of the English nation, in discouraging a French set of vagabonds, 
who attempt to play contrary to act of parliament. The noise in the 
house began between four and five; the cry on one side the galleries 
was, ‘No soupe maigre!” and the other side answered, in a different 
tone, ‘ Beef and pudding!” and the general cry was, “ Pray re- 
member the poor English players in gaol! No French strollers!” 
The French Ambassador was in the box, but went out as soon as the 
noise began. ‘There was at the same time a great mob, who played 
their parts without doors, breaking the windows, and throwing potatoes, 
pippins, and dirt in abundance.—London Magazine, 1738. 


On the French Players coming to England. 


Long, ah! too long, soft Farinelli reign’d, 
Seduced the wise, and e’en the brave enchain’d ; 
Nonsense grew pleasing by his syren arts, 

And stole from Shakspeare’s self our easy hearts. 
No sooner this unmanly songster gone, 

But foreign strollers crowd to gull the town ; 

Their dowdy actresses come o’er from France, 

To show their in immodest dance ; 

Think Harlequin’s grimace would please the town, 
And any thing, if foreign, would go down ; 

Expect each dull insipid farce would please, 

And peals of thunder-claps each night would raise ; 
But now they find that Dryden’s sterling wit, 

And Shakspeare’s beauties, please a British pit. 
Assist, ye gales, with expeditious care, 

To waft these vagrants to their native air ; 

Let Gallia know that Britons are born free, 

And will maintain their rights and liberty —Jdid. 





On the French Actors opening, and at the same time shutting up, nith 
the Play entitled “ L’Embarras des Richesses,” or ‘ The Trouble 
which Riches bring along with them.” 


Zealous for Britain, and to teach it sense, 
The Gallic players came o’er—not for the pence, 
And, as first trials oft give projects health, 
Wisely they opened with Zhe Plague of Wealth, 
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The grateful Britons, conscious what they owed 

For unsought favours, with such grace bestow’d, 

‘To prove they liked the donors’ wholesome lore, 
Return’d them, cashless, to their native shore.—/bid. 


The French strollers are returned home. The day before they 
embarked, their goods were seized for 1001., which sum was paid 
by some persons of quality, their encouragers.*—/bid. ¥ * 


Caverswall, Staffordshire, March, 1831. 


MEMOIR OF CARL MARIA VON WEBER, 
(Concluded from p. 55. Vol. III.) 


Tue battle was indeed nearly over with Weber. The tired forces 
of life, though they bore up gallantly against the enemy, had been 
long wavering at their post, and now in fact only one brilliant move- 
ment remained to be executed, before they finally retreated from the 
field of existence. This was the representation of Oberon, which for 
a time rewarded him for all his toils and vexations. He records his 
triumph with a mixture of humility, gratitude, affection, and piety. 

“12th April, 1826. 

‘‘ My best Caroline! Through God’s grace and assistance, I have 
this evening met with the most complete success. The brilliancy and 
affecting nature of the triumph is indescribable. God alone be 
thanked for it! When I entered the orchestra, the whole of the 
house, which was filled to overflowing, rose up, and I was saluted 
by huzzas, waving of hats and handkerchiefs, which I thought would 
never have done. They insisted on encoring the overture. Every 
air was interrupted twice or thrice by bursts of applause. So much 
for this night, dear life: from your heartily tired husband, who, how- 
ever, could not sleep in peace, until he had communicated to you this 
new blessing of heaven. Good night.” 


But his joy was interrupted by the gradual decline of his health. 
The climate of London brought back all those symptoms which his 
travelling had for a time alleviated or dissipated. After directing 
twelve performances of his Oberon in crowded houses, he felt himself 
completely exhausted and dispirited. His melancholy was not abated 
by the ill success of his concert, which, from causes which we cannot 
pretend to explain, was no benefit to the poor invalid. His next 
letters are in a desponding tone. 





* My Scraps are generally laid before the reader “ without note or comment;” 
but in transcribing the above, I cannot refrain from remarking, that the treatment 
of these luckless foreigners was worthy a nation of Yahoos. The brutal exultation 
of the fellow who describes the outrages of the rabble, admirably marks the spirit 
of the times in which he wrote. He evidently (unless we are to suppose he was an 
ironical wag) fancied, that the beasts were making a laudable display of patriotism, 
and evincing a lofty abhorrence of despotism, by the commission of acts which 
should have been rewarded by the stocks and whipping. Assuredly, if we have 
retrograded in morals, we have advanced in manners, fer the meanest pander to the 
prejudices of the mob, would now be scouted, should he venture to print such dis- 
gusting gabble. on 
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“17th April, 1826. 

“To-day is enough to be the death of any one. A thick, dark, 
yellow fog overhangs the sky, so that one can hardly see in the house 
without candles. ‘The sun stands powerless, like a ruddy point, in 
the clouds. No: there is no living in this climate. The longing I 
feel for Hosterwitz, and the clear air, is indescribable. But patience 
—patience—one day rolls on after another; two months are already 
over. I have formed an acquaintance with Dr. Kind, a nephew of our 
own Kind. He is determined to make we well. God help me, that 
will never happen to me in this life. I have lost all hope in physi- 
cians and their art. Repose is my best doctor, and henceforth it shall 
be my sole object to obtain it. 

‘“ 'l'o-morrow is the first representation of my (so called) rival’s 
opera, Aladdin. I am very curious to see it. Bishop is a man of 
talent, though of no peculiar invention. I wish him every success. 
There is room enough for all of us in the world.” 

30th May. 

‘Dearest Lina, excuse the shortness and hurry of this. I have 
so many things on hand, writing is painful to me—my hands tremble 
so. Already, too, impatience begins to awaken in me. You will not 
receive many more letters from me. Address your answer not to 
London, but to Frankfort—poste restante. You are surprised? Yes, 
I don’t go by Paris. What should I do there?—I cannot move—I 
cannot speak—all business I must give up for years. Then better, 
better, the straight way to my home—by Calais, Brussels, Cologne, 
and Coblentz, up the Rhine to Frankfort—a delightful journey. 
Though I must travel slowly, rest sometimes half a day, I think in a 
fortnight, by the end of June, I shall be in your arms. 

“If God will, we shall leave this on the 12th of June, if heaven 
will only vouchsafe me a little strength. Well, all will go better if 
we are once on the way—once out of this wretched climate. I em- 
brace you from my heart, my dear ones—ever your loving father, 
Charles.” 


This letter, the last but one he ever wrote, shows the rapid decline 
of his strength, though he endeavours to keep up the spirits of his 
family by a gleam of cheerfulness. His longing for home now began 
to increase till it became a pang. On the 6th of June he was to be 
present at the Freyschiitz, which was to be performed for his benefit, 
and then to leave London for ever. His last letter, the thirty-third 
he had written from England, was dated the 2d of June. Even here, 
though he could scarcely guide the pen, anxious to keep up the 
drooping spirits of his wife, he endeavours to speak cheerfully, and 
to inspire a hope of his return. 

“As this letter will need no answer, it will be short enough. 
Need no answer! Think of that! Furstenau has given up the 
idea of his concert, so perhaps we shall be with you in two days 
sooner—huzza! God bless you all, and keep you well! O were I 
only among you! I kiss you in thought, dear mother. Love me 
also, and think always of your Charles, who loves you above all.” 

On Friday, the 3d of June, he felt so ill, that the idea of his attend- 
ing at the representation of Der Freyschiitz was abandoned, and he 
was obliged to keep his room. On Sunday evening, the 5th, he was 
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left at eleven o’clock in good spirits, and at seven o'clock next 
morning was found dead upon his pillow, his head resting upon his 
hand, as though he had passed from life without a struggle. The 
peaceful slumber of the preceding evening seemed to have gradually 
deepened into the sleep of death. 

He was interred on the 2Ist, with the accustomed solemnities of 
the Catholic Church, in the chapel at Moorfields, the Requiem of 
Mozart being introduced into the service. 

In person, Weber was of the middle height, extremely thin, and of 
dark complexion. His countenance was strikingly intelligent, his 
face long and pale, his forehead remarkably high, his features pro- 
minent, his eyes dark and full. His usual look was one of calm, 
placid thought, an expression which was increased in some degree by 
spectacles, which he wore on account of his shortness of sight. The 
force and acuteness of his mind were indicated in the occasional 
brilliancy of the expression of his countenance ; the habitual patience 
and mildness of his disposition, in its permanent look of placidity and 
repose. 

As a composer, amidst the flood of excellence which Weber's 
works display, we have some difficulty in singling out the quality for 
which he stood most pre-eminent. We think, however, that he was, 
in no respect, more distinguished than for the perfect originality of 
his style. He imitates no particular master, he is the slave of no 
particular school, and can scarcely be said to take the cue from any 
of his predecessors or contemporaries. He walks in a path decidedly 
and peculiarly his own; and yet, with all this origina'ity, with a style 
so strongly, so indelibly marked, that it can never be mistaken, he is 
perhaps less of a mannerist than any composer of his day. The 
character of his music always varies with the subject. Unlike that of 
some, it is no Procrustes’ bed, to which all themes whatever are forcibly 
subjected, and fitted in so as to correspond with its precise form and 
dimensions. On the contrary, his compositions, as they invariably 
spring from the contemplation of the subject, possess all the beauty 
and variety incident to it; and when we turn to his “ Laughing 
Chorus,” the striking and singular effect of which is produced by the 
adaptation of the very phenomenon which usually takes place on the 
vocal organs, when the risible faculties are agitated—to the cries of 
terror and dismay which break from Max, when struggling to escape 
from the demon, and to many other passages of his works, we are 
impressed with the idea, that the object which he had constantly in 
view was simply to modulate the voice of nature, so as to bring it 
within the laws of musical expression. So completely, indeed, has he 
followed the course which nature points out, that we may apply to 
him with the most perfect justice the high eulogium which Pope 
pronounces on Shakspeare, when he describes him as being “ less an 
imitator than an instrument of nature,” and adds, “ that it is not so 
just to say of him that he speaks from her, as that she speaks through 
him.” 
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THE ENGLISH THEATRE. 


Letter I. 





DEAR , I willingly undertake to furnish you with a few articles 
upon the history of the stage,—that subject which once occupied so 
much of my attention, and in which I have never ceased to take a 
deep interest: but | must premise that my letters are to be received 
as mere gossiping illustrations of your plates; since any thing beyond 
an outline of the matter would neither accord with the limits of your 
work, nor perhaps be acceptable to the majority of its readers. Such 
of them as may wish for minuter details must consult the various 
works which I shall have occasion to notice in the course of these 
articles. 

Without following the example of those writers who have wasted 
much time to little purpose in penning tedious dissertations upon the 
origin of theatrical performances in England, it may suffice to remark 
that mummings and maskings of some kind doubtless accompanied 
the first dawnings of civilization here, as they have done in all other 
countries ; but nothing properly deserving the name of dramatic com- 
position was probably known before the eleventh or twelfth century, 
when portions of Scripture history began to be represented by eccle- 
siastics in the churches, and by the towns-people, on platforms, at 
festive seasons. ‘These pieces, which were called Mysteries, fre- 
quently handled sacred subjects with the most revolting freedom ; 
since it was by no means uncommon to personify the Triune Godhead, 
and to indulge in allusions of the coarsest nature. The most perfect 
of these which have come down to us, are the Whitsun Plays, repre- 
sented at Chester and Coventry, preserved in the British Museum. 
Of the former, some specimens were printed in 1818, by Mr. Mark- 


land, a member of the Roxburgh Club; and in 1826, Mr. Sharp, of 


Coventry, published a quarto treatise on the Mysteries performed in 
that city. One or two pieces of this kind are also to be found in 
Hawkins’s Origin of the English Drama, 1773, and in the recent 
edition of Dodsley’s old plays; from which, and from Mr. Hone’s 
treatise on Ancient Mysteries, 1823, the reader may gather a correct 
idea of the nature of these things ; but unless he be a thorough-paced 
antiquary, a very brief perusal will satiate his curiosity, since, as may 
be imagined, they are totally destitute of interest, save as illustrations 
of our drama in its rudest state. One of the most noted spots about 
London at which they were exhibited seems to have been Skinner’s 
Well, near Clerkenwell, where the parish clerks, or inferior clergy, 
were the performers, and, in 1409, represented a piece called Zhe 
Creation of the World, which occupied more time than the creation 
itself; viz. eight days. The remembrance of these doings is perpe- 
tuated by the following inscription in raised letters on an iron tablet, 


placed in front of a pump in Ray-street, Clerkenwell, against the 
house, No. 4. 


“A.D, 1800. 
‘ William Bound, a 
Joseph Bird, } 7 
“ For the better accommodation of the neighbourhood, this pump was removed 
to the spot where it now stands. 
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‘The spring by which it is supplied is situated four feet eastward, and round 
it, as history informs us, the parish clerks of London, in remote ages,* annually 
performed sacred plays. That custom caused it to be denominated Clerks’ Well, 
and from which this parish derives Its name. 

“The water was greatly esteemed by the prior and brethren of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and the Benedictine nuns in the neighbourhood.” + 


With these spiritless Mysteries (which were doubtless rendered 
attractive to the vulgar by a vast display of rude splendour), the 
people appear to have been satisfied till about the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, when a somewhat nearer approach to rational 
dramatic composition was made by the introduction of Moralities, or 
moral plays, in which virtues and vices were personified, and made 
instrumental in the conveyance of instruction as well as amusement. 
There was still, however, little refinement of language, elevation of 
sentiment, discrimination of character, or artful construction of plot, 
as they who consult the specimens preserved by Hawkins and 
Dodsley will readily perceive; in fact, they were scarcely more 
amusing than the Mysteries, which still retained a hold upon the 
likings of the populace, and did not perhaps become entirely obsolete 
till towards the close of the sixteenth century. 

About the middle of that century, however, compositions really 
entitled to the name of dramas began to make their appearance, and 
were represented by students at the universities and inns of court, as 
well as at the private residences of the nobility by hired performers. 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 1566, was long considered the earliest 
comedy extant; but its claim to that distinction has of late been com- 
pletely superseded by the discovery of a piece at least ten or fifteen 
years older, called Ralph Royster Doyster. To discuss the nature and 
merits of these compositions is foreign to my purpose, and, indeed, 
unnecessary, since they are now placed within the reach of every 
reader, in the cheap edition of plays, publishing under the title of 
The Old English Drama. About the same period was written what 
may be termed our earliest tragedy, viz. the piece called Ferrex and 
Porrex, or Gorboduc, reprinted by both Dodsley and Hawkins. Va- 
rious writers, indeed, now began to turn their thoughts to dramatic 
composition; but few of the plays which appeared previous to 1580 
have much intrinsic value, or many attractions beyond their rarity. 

Although dramatic representations were becoming universally popu- 
lar in the metropolis, they still continued to be of the rudest descrip- 
tion, taking place upon movable platforms, or in the yards of inns, 
such as the Cross Keys, in Gracechurch-street,—the Bull, in Bishops- 
gate-street,—and the Belle Sauvage, on Ludgate-hill. The form of 
these homely playhouses may still be observed in the yards of many 
old inns, and seems to be retained in our modern theatres ;_ the gal- 
leries or boxes are ranged over each other on three sides of the 





* The writer of this inscription was sufficiently lofty in his phraseology ; it might be 
supposed that he was describing some event as ‘* remote’’ as the siege of Troy, or thie 
erection of the pyramids. 

+ Mr. Hone has printed an incorrect copy of this inscription in his Ancient Mysteries, 
substituting ‘‘ commonly performed” for “ annually,” and “derived its name”’ for 
‘‘derives.’’ The site of the Benedictine Convent in Ray-street is now occupied by 
Messrs. Bound’s iron foundry. 
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building, the area in the centre forms the pit, and the stage was pro- 
bably raised on the fourth side ; so that in fine weather the spectators 
were accommodated pretty conveniently. It is, however, sufficiently 
apparent that these places must have served merely as makeshifts, 
and that their inability to accommodate a numerous audience, with 
various other considerations, must soon have suggested the expediency 
of erecting buildings expressly adapted to the purposes of playing. 
Accordingly, about 1570 (though the precise year is doubtful), two 
houses sprung up in a quarter of the town which is now but little 
celebrated for the refinements and elegancies of life, viz. Shoreditch. 
The first of these was emphatically styled the Tuearre, and the 
other the Curtain, and stood in what is now called the Curtain Road. 
Stowe, in his Survey of London, says, “‘ there was formerly in this 
neighbourhood a famous well, called Holy-Well,* and a very ancient 
building, called the Priory of St. John the Baptist, which, being pulled 
down on the suppression of monasteries, &c. in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, many houses were erected there, for the lodging of noble- 
men; and near thereunto are builded two public houses, for acting 
comedies, tragedies, and histories, whereof the one is called the 
Curtain, the other the Tueatre, both standing on the south-west 
side towards the fields.” The site of the latter house has been much 
disputed by stage-historians. Malone confesses that he was unable 
to ascertain it. Dr. Drake, in his Shakespeare and his Times, sup- 
poses, without the slightest authority, that it was in Blackfriars ; 
Mr. Haslewood, in the Censura Literaria, conjectures that it might 
have been in Shoe-lane; while Mr. Chalmers, still farther from the 
mark, places it at Newington Butts. That the above passage in Stowe, 
which completely decides the question, should have escaped the notice 
of all these gentlemen, is certainly very remarkable. 

The abomination of playhouses soon aroused the ire of the fanatics, 
many of whom assailed them with the fiercest terms of abuse ; amongst 
others, that virulent old puritan, Philip Stubbes, in his Anatomie of 
Abuses, 1583, thus touched upon what he was pleased to term Venus’ 
palaces: ‘* Marke the flocking and running to theatres and curtens, 
daylie and hourlie, night and daye, tyme and tyde, to see playes and 
enterludes ; where such wanton gestures, such baudie speaches, such 
laughing and fleering, such kissing and bussing, such clipping and 
culling, such winkinge and glancinge of wanton eyes, and the like, is 
used, as is woonderful to behold.” 

The chief scene of dramatic entertainments was, however, soon 
transferred to Bankside, at that period a thinly-built district, the 
resort of the idle and dissipated, who repaired thither to indulge in 
the amusements of bull-baiting, bear-baiting, and various other sports 
which were there carried on. The annexed curious cut, representing 
the principal scene of these pastimes, has been accurately copied from 
the earliest plan of London in existence, prefixed to Civitates Orbis, 
and published in 1572, but supposed with great probability to have 
been drawn about 1560, because the old cathedral of St. Paul is 


represented with a spire, which was burned by lightning in 1561, and 
never rebuilt : 





* Holywell-lane still exists. 
VOL. Ill. M 
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tk 
The building marked A, is styled in the map “ The bull-baiting,” | 

and that marked B, ‘ The bear-baiting.” On closely inspecting the . 
cut, it will be seen that combats are, somewhat indistinctly, repre- 
sented as taking place within the edifices, while some curious by- 
standers outside are endeavouring to gain a view, through the openings 
in the walls, of what is going forward, The bulls and bears are dis- 
played in the enclosures below, ranged opposite to each other in rows, 
with pools of water between them, in which the animals were washed. 
The oblong slips at the left-hand of the cut, are the old Pike Ponds, 
the site of which is still called Pike or Pye Gardens : and the building 
marked C, at the right-hand corner, is the ancient palace of the 
Bishops of Winchester, now nearly destroyed. The subjoined cut, 
which forms a continuation of the preceding, (but which the limits of 
the page prevented being placed in immediate juxta-position with it) 
shows the appearance of Bankside, farther westward, in the 16th 
century, offering a curious contrast to its present state. The site of 
Paris Garden Stairs, so often mentioned by old writers for a cele- 
brated ferry across the Thames, is distinguished by the letter D; it 
was nearly opposite Blackfriars, and it will be seen that the thinly- 
scattered buildings extended but a little way beyond it.* What is now 


























* Paris Garden-stairs, opposite Puddle-dock, were in existence till 1816, when the 
site was purchased by Mr. Devey, a coal-merchant, and converted into a wharf. 
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called Blackfriars-road, was then but a footway across the fields, if 
indeed there existed any road at all in that direction. 

About the year 1590, these two amphitheatres were converted into 
playhouses, under the names of the Globe and Hope: of the former, 
Shakspeare subsequently became a part proprietor. In 1596, it was 
pulled down, and a more commodious theatre erected, of which the 
copper-plate prefixed to this number of the Magazine presents a view, 
copied with fidelity from the rare plan of London in four sheets, 
executed by Vischer, in the reign of James the First. About the 
same period, there sprung up in the neighbourhood a third theatre, 
called the Rose, under the management of one Philip Henslow, at which 
the celebrated Alleyn was a performer. The site of this house was 
very near to the water-side, and still retains, or did till very recently 
retain, the name of Rose-alley; it was shut up in the year 1613, and 
probably never again used for dramatic representation, though gladia- 
torial exhibitions appear to have occasionally taken place there. The 
relative situations of these three theatres are clearly shown by the 
accompanying cut, copied from the Anthologia Cosmica, of Lewis 
Gotopede, published at Frankfort in 1638 :— 
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The building on the right is the Globe, that in the centre the Rose, 
and that on the left the Hope, or Bear-garden. Few of the old maps 
have any scale of distances; but from one which is given with Norden’s 
Speculum Britannia, 1593, it appears that the Globe and Hope were 
about 300 feet apart. While inspecting this cut, the reader must 
suppose himself on the Surrey side of the Thames, advancing towards 
Southwark Bridge, the road from which exactly intersects the sites of 
the Globe and Hope. 

The formation of this road, the increase of traffic, and the rise of 
numerous new buildings resulting therefrom, have completely changed 
the appearance of Bankside, which previously had undergone but little 
alteration for two centuries, and contained more specimens of the 
Tudor style of architecture than all the rest of the metropolis. In 
1817, just before the completion of the bridge, I visited the classic 
spot, iu Company with my friend P—m, at which time we could 
readily trace with precision the sites of the several theatres ; but the 
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delay of a few months would have rendered this utterly impracticable, 
for the work of devastation immediately after commenced with 
destructive activity : old buildings were levelled, old streets removed, 
and their ancient titles abolished ; so that Globe-alley and Rose-alley, 
which then remained, and carried the imagination two centuries back- 
ward, to the days of our dramatic glory, are probably by this time 
names forgotten. ‘To those who think with Buonaparte, that la route 
vaut mieux que les souvenirs, this will appear of little consequence ; 
but the antiquary, and all whose thoughts ever extend beyond “ the 
visible present,” may be excused a feeling of regret when the relics 
of antiquity thus succumb before the progress of modern improve- 
ment. 

I cannot conclude my notice of this neighbourhood without ex- 
pressing my surprise, that while places rendered interesting by their 
connexion with writers far less celebrated than Shakspeare, are dis- 
tinguished by tablets and cenotaphs, the spot which witnessed alike 
the hopes and fears of our great bard’s outset in life and the splendour 
of his meridian glory, should still remain undistinguished by “ storied 
urn or animated bust,” in commemoration of the circumstance. As 
the road from Southwark Bridge is crossed by Union-street, at a 
short distance from the site of the Globe, it would at once do honour 
to his memory, and be a work of public utility, were a handsome 
obelisk substituted for the paltry wooden lamp-post which at present 
disgraces the spot. It might be lighted with gas, be surmounted by 
a statue of Shakspeare, and display on the four sides appropriate 
emblems and inscriptions. ‘The subjoined slight sketch is not offered 
as a faultless design, but merely as a hint, which others may perhaps 
take the trouble to improve upon : -- 





Here, however, it may be as well to offer a few observations upon 
an assertion which has been idly hazarded by many writers, and im- 
plicitly believed by their readers, viz. that until Shakspeare shed the 
lustre of his genius upon the stage, it was in a state of utter bar- 
barism; that it possessed no compositions worthy a moment's atten- 
tion; and that he not only elevated our drama to an unequalled pitch 
of excellence, but was actually its founder, its inventor, or, to use their 
favourite expression, (first employed by Dryden,) its “ creator.” 
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Nothing, however, can be farther from the truth. When Shakspeare 
first arrived in London, a friendless, unknown lad, the occupation of 
writing for the stage was engrossed, not by ignorant, obscure scrib- 
blers, but by men of wit and fancy, most of whom had been educated 
at the universities, and who, by the composition of plays adapted to 
the popular taste, had made the amusement of the theatre so attrac- 
tive as to render their “ craft” a most lucrative employment. Instead 
of derogating from Shakspeare’s due celebrity, it appears to me that 
few things tend more strikingly to enhance it, than the circumstance, 
that by the magic of his comparatively uncultivated talents, he outdid 
the achievements of this formidable phalanx, mastered them at their 
own weapons, and tore from their brows the wreath of popularity 
which they wore so proudly. ‘ Alone he did it!” and evidence 
exists of the bitter feelings with which they regarded his triumph. 

The year 1580 may, I think, be pretty safely fixed upon as the 
period when English dramatic poetry began to assume a settled form, 
and to be composed in some degree according to determinate rules ; 
for, previous to that time little had appeared upon the stage but 
tedious puerilities and low buffooneries, put together in a style of con- 
genial rudeness—‘“‘ wild without rule or art.” In the interval, how- 
ever, which elapsed before Shakspeare began to write, numerous plays 
were produced by Peele, Nash, Lodge, Greene, Marlowe and others, 
which, inferior as they may be to Shakspeare’s, (and what dramas are 
not so?) belong to precisely the same school, and completely nullify 
the assertion that he was the originator of what is styled our Romantic 
Drama.* 

I shall here quit the subject till next month, repeating what I 
stated at the commencement of this letter, that 1 merely undertake to 
supply a skeleton of stage history, referring those who may wish for 
something more than an outline, to Malone’s Essay, Warton’s 
English Poetry, Drake’s Shakspeare and his Times, with the Preface 
to Dodsley’s Old Plays, and the Tract called Historia Histrionica, 
reprinted in that collection. A full and complete account of the 
English stage has long been a desideratum, and I am happy to see 
by Mr. Murray’s list of forthcoming works, that this vacuum in our 
literature is about to be filled up by Mr. I. P. Collier, than whom no 


one is better qualified by research and inclination to execute the task 
in a satisfactory manner. * * 


Caverswall, Staffordshire, March, 1831. 
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Tuesday, March 1.—Ricciardo e Zoraide.—La Somnambule. 
Thursday, March 3.—I] Matrimonio Segreto.—Kenilworth. 


Tuere is a sweetness, a simplicity, a total absence of all affectation and 
elaborateness in the music of Cimarosa, which endears his compositions to us in 
a manner peculiarly ingratiating. His are the strains for sunning hearts and 
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* Upon this point, I have ventured to transcribe a passage or two from an article of 
mine in a contemporary publication. 
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happy hours—that play with the imagination as clearly and attractively as light 
dances on summer waves at evening, and delight to move only the gentle 
affections of our nature. With the exception of Lablache, to whose signal powers 
in this opera no praise can do justice, the remaining characters were newly 
cast. Madame Vesperman, Fanny Ayton, and Mademoiselle Filiani executed 
the parts last sustained by Madame Meric Lalande, Miss Bellchambers, and 
Mademoiselle Specchi,—a change, ss in Fanny Ayton’s case, decidedly 
for the better. Mr. E. Seguin, of the Royal Academy of Music, was the Conde 
Robinsone of the evening, and made an excellent début. His voice is a full bass, 
of great clearness and flexibility ; his style particularly good, and his figure and 
address are extremely favourable to success on the stage, to which, we appre- 
hend, he can hardly fail to prove an important acquisition. David performed 
Paolino, in which we by no means like him as well as in Ricciardo. 

The new ballet, founded on Sir Walter Scott’s novel, is remarkable for the 
cost at which it has been produced, and the perspicuity with which its panto- 
mime is composed. This latter feature may be taken as the distinction of 
Monsieur Deshayes’ ballets, and the merit will readily be admitted to be in no 
respect a paltry one. ‘The first scene exhibits the interior of the Black Bear inn, 
which is filled with people drinking and gambing: Tressilian sits by himself; 
when Michael Lambourne enters, hails his uncle, Giles Gosling, and, upon 
intimating that he is bound for Cumnor-place, is asked by Tressifian to admit 
him as acompanion thither. At Cumnor-place, Amy Robsart appears finishing 
a portrait at a window, where Tressilian addresses her, and in vain urges her to 
fly. Varney surprises him as he is about to depart, and they fight; but are 
parted just as Varney is overcome. A splendid saloon in the third scene, very 
gorgeously painted, introduces us to an interview between Leicester and Amy, in 
which, after presenting her portrait, the latter implores to have her marriage 
a This is excused, and they part; Varney threatening the lady with 

lis vengeance for the resistance she opposes to his overtures. Fear of this 
fellow induces Amy to fly; and, aided by her maid, she escapes for Kenil- 
worth. The fourth scene terminates the first act, with rustic dances in the 
gardens of the Black Bear Inn, in which Lambourn appears dogging Tressilian. 
Here we have a fair pas de deux, by Emile and Mademoiselle Clara, and an 
admirable pas de trois by Paul, and Mesdames Montessu and Kaniel. The 
rapid quickness of agility which Madame Montessu delights in is astonishing. 
She and Paul excite the loudest applause, and are nightly envored in some of 
their movements. ‘The second act is showy, and replete with pomp. Elizabeth 
with her suite arrives in state barges at Greenwich ; and in an apartment, open- 
ing on the Thames, holds a public hall of justice. Amongst others, Tressilian 
advances with a petition. The queen demands to know the perpetrator of the 
crimes detailed, and Varney advancing, humbly confesses his guilt, but submits 
that by marrying Amy, he has made every atonement within his power. 
Leicester’s alarm has scarcely subsided at this strange occurrence, when the 
queen desires to confer with him apart, and challenging Amy’s portrait on his 
neck, again overwhelms him with confusion. But the bold Varney again 
extricates his lord, by assuring the queen, that the portrait represents no other 
than herself. A feast at Kenilworth is now proclaimed, and all depart to enjoy 
its pleasures, Elizabeth first reconciling Leicester and Sussex, and knighting their 
followers, Varney and Walter Raleigh. In the third act, Leicester receives the 
queen at Kenilworth with great ceremony, the Giant Porter and Flibbertigibbit 
are brought forward, and a variety of dances take place, in which Paul and 
Madame Montessu, assisted by Lefebvre and Mademoiselle Clara, particularly 
distinguish themselves. A battle-dance and allegory both tell effectively in this act. 
The story now draws to its tragical close. Elizabeth and Leicester, in a grotto 
with statues of Love and Hymen, are surprised by Amy at the moment when 
the earl ventures to declare his passion to the queen. Varney has no sooner 
borne her violently off, on the presumption, that she is not only his wife, but 
deranged, than Tressilian enters, and states, that he has seen her thrown into 
rison, and implores Leicester to spare a creature so devoutly attached to him. 
rhus, at length, is the marriage revealed to Elizabeth, who at first arrests the 
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favourite ; but ere long, at the entreaty of the courtiers, forgives him, and bids 
him save his wife. A revolting scene ensues. Varney shoots Lambourne, and 
urges Amy to climb a staircase, and cross a gallery, which gives way beneath 
her, and she is precipitated into the depths, before Elizabeth, Leicester, and the 
rest. Than om a finale, nothing can be imagined more ineffective: untrue to 
the original, and harrowing to the spectator, it impresses horror without sub- 
limity, and sends the ee away offended and dissatisfied. We have seldom, 
on the stage, witnessed anything we disliked more—and regret the false taste of 
this barbaric incident with greater vehemence, because the ballet in other respects 
has many sterling claims to our regard. It is very well composed and admirably 
appointed : the scenes, dresses, and decorations are in the first style, and the vari- 
ous performers exerted themselves with very good effect. We would particularise 
Mademoiselle Brocard, who, as Amy Kobsart, displays much taste and grace- 
fulness; Madame Zoe Beaupre, who enacts Elizabeth with a royal air and 
mien; Lefebvre, who makes an excellent Leicester ; and O’Brien and Gouriet, 
as Tressilian and Michael Lambourne. Mademoiselle Clara was Cecilia, 
Gosling’s daughter, and far surpassed our ideas of all she could boast of in 
dancing; while Paul and his sister Montessu leave us without words to describe 
a tithe of what their abilities admirably executed. Apropos of dancing. The 
third act contains a rustic dance, in which, according to the programme, not 
only the costume, but the particular style of dancing of the age are faithfully pre- 
served. The dancing is ridiculous and inelegant enough; but what puzzles 
our curiosity most, is the way or means by which these fine things are preserved 
from generation to generation, and bid defiance to the lapse of three centuries. 
Is it that the coryphées of the opera confabulate with their toes as th. deaf and 
dumb confer with their fingers? Or is there a mystic pedology peculiar to 
the science; a freemasonry of signs, square toes, emblems and chassés, pirouettes 
and ciphers, by which, 500 years hence, the ambitious in saltation will know to 
a nicety how Montessu astonished and Taglioni captivated? If so, we rejoice, 
we envy ,we admire, and will forthwith place ourselves deferentially under the 
toes of Deshayes, and, renouncing the pen, criticise to far-off futurity by the 
instep and ankle. 


Saturday, March 5.—La Cenerentola.—Kenilworth. 


On the first introduction of the Italian opera among us, many absurdities 
were committed by those who undertook to instruct us in the sweets and 
beauties of this department of dramatic entertainment. The English used to 
sing in English, Italians in Italian, and the medley of sounds, styles and languages, 
was egregiously Babylonish. Addison has a paper on this subject, which is 
humourous and critically appropriate. Would that he could impart his thoughts on 
the blunders of the opera of this evening! Without any knowledge of Italian 
whatever; without even the parrot-like knowledge of the words she had to sing ; 
wholly ignorant, not merely of the sense, but of the pronunciation, accent, and 
emphasis of every word she attempted to announce, did Mrs. Wood, late Miss Paton, 
to-night undertake the part of Angelina. Voice with her was every thing, and 
we are bound in sorrow to add, voice was all the public seemed to require from 
her. The applause conferred upon her was loud and frequent. De Begnis was 
Don Magnifico, and Lablache Dandini, a cast which gratified us exceedingly. 
There was an elasticity and slyness about the latter, which we have not before 
seen infused into the part, and which goes still farther to exemplify an opinion 
we have already offered, that in comic ability Lablache is an actor of no secon- 
dary rank. David supported the Prince, but except in the cavatina by Paccini, 
“ Il soave bel contento,” which is expressly adapted to his voice and manner, 
gave us no extraordinary satisfaction. 


Tuesday, March 8.—Cenerentola.—Kenilworth. 


Thursday, 10.—Cenerentola.— Kenilworth. 
Saturday, 12.—Cenerentola.— Kenilworth. 
Tuesday, 15.—Ricciardo e Zoraide.— Kenilworth. 


Thursday, 17.—L’Ultimo Giorno di Pompeii.—Kenilworth. 
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Paccini’s long-promised opera-seria, in two acts, was to-night produced in 
excellent style, as far as the management was involved, for the benefit of Signor 
David, who undertook the part of Appio. The other principal characters were 
Sallustio, by Lablache ; Publio, Signor Deville; Claudio, Madame Castelli; and 
Ottavia, Mrs. Wood. Sallustio is the chief magistrate of Pompeii, being installed 
into office during the course of the piece. Fis wife has innocently inspired 
Appio, a tribune, with a guilty passion, which she no sooner spurns, when 
avowed, than he leagues with Publio to accuse her of infidelity with young 
Clodio, Publio’s son. Publicly denounced, Ottavia is arrested, brought to trial 
(her husband judge), and condemned to death. The execution is about to take 
place, when anaes opens its terrors, the sky is overcast, and all the dark 
signals of an irruption come on. ‘Terrified by the hostility of nature, Publio 
confesses that he has been a false witness, and Ottavia is restored to her affec- 
tionate husband clear of imputation. But the mountain continues its burning 
discharges, and the opera ends with a representation of the ruin of the devoted 
city. This opera has some pretty, but not much striking music: there is no 
overture, and more recitative and chorus than one would desire. Its whole weight 
and effect lay with Lablache, who sung with surpassing sweetness and power 
united. On no occasion as yet has his nobly beautiful voice been exerted to 
greater advantage. Would that he had been better supported! in that case, the 
opera must have been most popular—a fortune we hardly dare predict for it as 
it has appeared. Mrs. Wood we purposely avoid speaking of: if she failed in 
an opera-buffa, it will be readily admitted she must have more than failed in 
an opera-seria. 

Saturday, March 19.—L’Ultimo Giorno di Pompeii.—Kenilworth. 
‘Tuesday, 22.—I1 Matrimonio Segreto.—Kenilworth. 


Their Majesties were expected to-night in state, and very tasteful preparations 
were nade, in their honour; but the royal visit was postponed. 





DRURY LANE. 


Feb. 24.—-The Brigand.—The Illustrious Stranger.—Davy Jones. 
25.—No Performance. 
26.—William Tell.—The Devil’s Brother. 
28.—Brutus.—Perfection.— Masaniello. 
Mar. 1.—School for Scandal.—Davy Jones. 
2.—No Performance. 
3.—The Brigand.—The Illustrious Stranger.—Davy Jones. 
4.—No Performance. 
5.—Werner.—Decorum*® (first time). 
7.— Brutus.t—Perfection.— Masaniello. 








* /ecorum tact with the most indecorous reception; so very tumultuous, indeed, 
was the opposition to it, that we can hardly give a satisfactory account of its plots 
purpose, or of any thing but its fate, which was decidedly adverse. Decorum; or, 
Very Suspicious, is written by Haynes Bailey, the songster @ la Moore, and turns, not 
infelicitously, upon the extreme jealousy of Mr. Fuselston, admirably personified 
by Farren, who imagines every act of his wife, Mrs. Orger, a palpable intrigue. 
Mrs. C. Jones had an old maid’s part, and Harley, a coxcomb’s; whether one or 
both were good or bad, it were impossible to say, for the hissing and hooting began 
in the third or fourth scene, and was continued incessantly until the curtain fell, 
when the farce was damned with a screeching exultation, of most horrible force and 
barbarous intensity. 

+ This was the last night of Kean’s limited engagement, and we have no regret 
in recording the cireumstance—not that we are averse to the man, or would depre- 
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3,.—William Tell.—Turning the Tables.—Davy Jones. 
9,—No Performance. 
10.—The Brigand.—The Illustrious Stranger.—Der Freyschutz. 
11.—No Performance. 
12.—The Hypocrite.—Deaf as a Post.—Masaniello. 
14.—Macbeth.*—The Devil’s Brother. 
15.—The Stranger.—High-Ways and By-Wayst (first time).—Turning the 
Tables. 
16.—No Performance. 
17.—The Brigand.—High-Ways and By-Ways.—Der Freyschutz. 
18.—No Performance. 
19.—Rob Roy Macgregor.—High- Ways and By-Ways.—Masaniello. 
21.—Macbeth.—The Devil's Brother. 
22.— Henri Quatre.—High-Ways and By-Ways.—The Illustrious Stranger. 
23.—No Performance. 
24.—The Brigand.—Clari.}—High-Ways and By-Ways. 
25.—No Performance. 
26.—Hofer.—High-Ways and By-Ways.—Der Freyschiutz. 








ciate his acting, but that we cannot in any way approve of the light in which he has 
this season presented himself to the public, and that it has been really painful to see 
him attempting to appear what he has been. While debility trembles in every 
nerve, and enfeebles every tone, Kean can only run the risk of neutralizing or de- 
stroying the eminent reputation he has so meritoriously enjoyed, by labouring with 
parts which demand the utmost energies of mind and body. Fully reinstated in 
health, we were most happy to see him, but until that first of heaven’s blessings 
befalls him, we can never desire to see him on the stage again. At the conclusion 
of the performance, he obeyed the call of the audience, and returned thanks for 
their favours, speaking very feebly, and evidently suffering under severe indisposi- 
tion. A year or two, but not less, may yet work wonders for him. 

* Macready was Macbeth, and that part excepted, the play was indifferently 
given. Miss Huddart’s Lady Macbeth was in all a failure ; and Wallack’s Macduff, 
bold-faced, but no more. However, Macready’s personation of the murderous 
monarch offered great atonement for other deficiencies, and, on the whole, was a 
most powerful piece of acting, marked by those peculiarities and irregularities, 
which are habitual to him in almost all parts, but deeply felt, ney judicious, and 
most effective. Whatever may have been the past fortune of this able actor, we look 
upon it as certain, that nothing but adverse estrangement from the public, can pre- 
vent his name from being stamped with as high a reputation as any tragic actor 
amongst us has ever attained. 

+ High-Ways and By-Ways is by Webster, the actor, and has nothing in common 
or in copy with the popular tales under the same title. Narcissus Stubbs (Liston), 
travelling in the straw line, (he wears mustachios, and shepherd’s plaid trowsers), is 
mistaken for Mr. Charles Stapleton (Cooper), who is about to pay a marrying visit to 
Miss Gordon (S. Phillips), whom he has never seen. Narcissus is received most 
affably, is fed and feasted, and made the most of, until the genuine betrothed arrives, 
and Stubbs’s discomfiture proceeds as may be imagined. Liston was humorous as 
ever—had he more material, he would have been more so—and Miss Phillips played 
better than we expected. She had some music too, which was pleasant. But 
Cooper had very little to do, and Mrs. Orger and Mrs. Jones still less, The farce 
wants originality, and has a coarseness about it, in some parts, so broad as to pro- 
voke instant censure. There was a contest at the close, but the author’s friends 
predominated. 

} Mrs. Waylett was Clari, and Farren, Rolamo; the latter too hard and dry, the 
former wholly out of her place. We are satisfied this lady would be a much greater 
favourite than she is, were she to confine herself to parts, and they are neither mean 
nor few, for which nature and her accomplishments fit her, She has a sweet voice, 
and a pretty style in ballads, some archness, and sufficient good humour; but as for 
grace, pathos, sentiment, as an actress, the Lord keep us from Mrs, Waylett ! 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


Feb. 28.—Fazio.—Married Lovers.—Comrades and Friends. 

Mar. 1.—Cinderella.—Hide and Seek.—Teddy the Tiler. 
2.—Selection of Music. 
3.—Muck ado about Nothing.—Married Lovers.—The Omnibus. 
4.—No Performance. 
5.—Cinderella.—Harlequin Fat. 
7.—Cinderella.—Harlequin Fat.—(By Command of their Majesties.) 
8.—Venice Preserved.—Hide and Seek.—Harlequin Fat. 
9.—Selection of Music. 
10.—Cinderella.—Harlequin Fat. 
11.—No Performance. 
12.—Much ado about Nothing.—The Romance of a Day. 
14.—Fazio.—Married Lovers.—Robert the Devil. 
15.—Cinderella.—Hide and Seek.—Teddy the Tiler. 
16.—Selection of Music. 
17.—The Stranger.—St. Patrick’s Day.—The Irishman in London. 
18.—No Performance. 
19.—Cinderella.—St. Patrick’s Day.—The Irishman in London. 
21.—King John.*—A Day after the Wedding.—The Omnibus. 
22.—Cinderella.—St. Patrick’s Day.—Teddy the Tiler. 
23.—Selection of Music. 
24.—King John.—The Romance of a Day. 
25.—No Performance. 
26.—Isabella.—The Highland Reel.—The Irish Tutor. 


ES TOAD 
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MINOR THEATRES. 


OLY MPIC.—Marcu 26, My Great Aunt.—Chaste Salute.—Grenadier.— Olympic 
Revels. The theatre closed for the present season ; the house was crowded to excess. 
At the conclusion, Madame Vestris delivered the following address :— 

“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—The last night of our little season has already 
arrived, and I appear before you to say, farewell. At its commencement, I had re- 
course to poetry, in my address to you, the better to describe the hopes and fears 
which actuated me. Circumstances are now changed. I have tried, and I have 
succeeded [loud applause from all parts of the house]. Fiction must, therefore, be 











* Miss Kemble personated Lady Constance for her benefit. We do not think her 
choice was by any means felicitous; for the maternal distress of Constance almost 
borders on coarse vindictiveness and fury, and requires the nicest discrimination to 
prevent its becoming offensive; and again, much of the effect of certain passages 
depends on the form and features of the actress ; there are, certainly, some touches 
of eloquent pathos hardly to be surpassed, but to these Miss Kemble gave little 
effect. Constance’s beautiful detail of her inducements for doting on grief, and the 
striking apostrophe to Death, were correctly spoken—but that was all. The reproof 
of Austria was delivered with the most bitter scorn, and excited great applause ; 
it was, however, much too laboured. Warde’s King John was infinitely better than 
any thing we have yet seen him enact; he played the character very carefully, and 
with great energy, and, we are very happy to observe, with little of his accustomed 
monotony. 

The great scene with Hubert was more than respectably played. Bennett’s Hubert 
is decidedly the best on the boards; he evinced much feeling in the latter scenes. 
Charles Kemble’s Faulconbridge is an inimitable portrait of the brave, careless 
soldier of fortune. Zhe Times critic had the audacity to call this a monotonous 
ranting. 

The house was not crowded. 
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laid aside; and truth, in its own honest prose, express the heartfelt gratitude of the 
first female lessee. Woman is said to be a contradiction. This I, for one, dare not 
deny; for I own I stand here a thoroughly contented Manager [applause]. We 
have done the best which the suddenness of the undertaking permitted, to deserve 
your support. We have produced various new pieces, some of which have been 
eminently successful—none of which have failed. We have introduced to you several 
new faces, whom three short months have served to convert into old friends. Thus 
much I may speak for the past—the future shall speak for itself. I leave you with 
the sincerest wishes of a grateful heart, for your health and happiness, until our 
next October meeting; and when the gloom of winter shall again be on your heads, 
come to the Olympic, and it shall go hard but we will kindle a summer of merriment 
in your hearts. At all events, no exertion shall be spared on my part to win from 
you an admission, that ‘ the women are the best managers after all’ [loud cheering }. 
I have now only to offer you the sincere wishes of the performers generally, for the 
kind encouragement they have met with. Be assured they all feel as they ought. 
In fact, Ladies and Gentlemen, the heart of the Establishment is full, and the head 
of the Establishment is here to sayso. As Fanny Bolton, the Captain of Grenadiers, 
{placing her hand to her forehead], I salute my company in the pit; as Julian, the 
Page, 1 pay my respectful duty to the boxes; and as Pandora, | drop my curtsey to 
the gods.” 

AD ELPHI.—-Marcu 26.—The performances of The King of the Alps—The Wreck 
Ashore—and Quadrupeds, closed a very successful season at this theatre; on which 
occasion Mr. Yates came forward and delivered the following address :— 

“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—The last night of our season requires again from 
me an acknowledgment of the thanks of my partner and myself, for the patronage 
and kindness we have received at your hands; it is difficult to vary the expression 
of gratitude—at the same time, the feeling itself increases in strength. 1! am happy 
to be able to say, that all our novelties have been successful—our Wreck Ashore pre- 
eminently so, having attained this night its ninetieth representation. We assure 
you, that our exertions shall increase, and not diminish; and, with the hope that 
Mathews and Yates’s joint Entertainment may, after Easter, be attended with as 
many merry faces as heretofore, inthe name of my partner, myself, and the ladies 
and gentlemen of this Establishment, I tender you a heavy payment of gratitude, on 
which, though the discount may be heavy, through the inefficiency of my agency 
f cannot, from your kindness, anticipate anything but a liberal receipt.” 

COBU RG.—Mr. Cobham has returned to this theatre, and has sustained a variety 
of his favourite characters with great success. 

SURREY.—We are sorry that we must still speak in condemnation of the pro- 
ceedings here. During the past month, a new drama, called The Fire Raiser, has 
had a great run. 

QUEEN’S THEATRE.—Novelties have been produced here in rapid succession ; 
among the most deserving of notice is a one-act piece, called Delusions, in which the 
principal character is supported with great ability, by Mr. Green. In a new melo- 
drama, called The Danish Wife, a Miss Pelham, from Brussels, appeared. This lady 
possesses great sensibility and much judgment, and it is to be regretted that her 
voice is so extremely weak. 


—_ 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. ALexanper Lex, with a liberality of feeling which does him 
the greatest honour, has extended his dramatic free-list to performers 
at the rival theatre: this is as it should be, and reflects credit on 
Mr. Lee for being the first to introduce a custom into this country 
which has always prevailed in France, and which will now doubtless 
become general here. 

Mr. Arnoip was anxious, even although he suffered still further 
losses, to continue, for the sake of his company, the performances of 
the English Opera, at the Adelphi, throughout the summer. The 
performers, however, for whom he was willing to make sacrifices, have 
not proved themselves very willing to avail themselves of his good 
mtentions, although the losses of the last season amounted to 7001. 
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even at reduced prices ; they refuse to play this season, except at full 
salaries, and the consequence must be the dispersion of the company. 
The new Opera House is forthwith to be erected in the centre of the 
new street.—Morning Post. 

Mr. Kean.—On Monday, March 21, Mr. Kean delighted the 
people of Woolwich with his performance of Sir Edward Mortimer, 
in The Iron Chest, at the new theatre, which was crowded to suffoca- 
tion at the opening of the doors. On Saturday last he left town, from 
his new residence, Eldon Place, Vauxhall-road, for Birmingham, where 
he is engaged for a limited number of nights, at 50/. per night. 


——————————— 
‘NEW MUSIC. 

Meet me at the Twilight Hour—A ballad, sung by Miss Somerville. The 
words by E. Timothy; the music J. Done. This is a pleasing production, the 
melody smooth and natural, and well deserves the popularity it has ~ ee 
The poetry is of a far superior description to the miserable trash written by the 
cenerality of our ballad-mongers. 

Joy of my Heart.—The words by Timothy; the music by E. Woolf. The 
words, like the accompaniment, are tender and expressive; we recommend it 
to the notice of our fair readers. 
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DUBLIN.—Tueatre Royat.—On 
Saturday, February 19, Wheel of Fortune 
— Bes gars’ Opera. This excellent comedy 
of Cumberland’s was performed this 
evening, and was in general very well 
played. Mr. Young was the Penruddock, 
and we can safely say, that we have sel- 
dom seen any thing more impressive or 
forcible, than his entire performance. 
Mr. Melrose made his first appearance 
here, these two years, as Captain Mac- 
heath in the Beggars’ Opera: he is not 
improved either in singing or acting, 
since we last saw him. The house was 
well attended.—On Thursday, the 24th, 
Revenge—Lodgings for Single Gentlemen 
(first time)—Perfection. Mr. Young per- 
formed the part of Zanga in the Revenge ; 
his performance of this, we believe his 
tavourite part,was equal to his best efforts. 
His delivery of the passage— 

' “ Proud, hated Spain, oft drench’d in 
Moorish blood, 
Dost thou not feel a deadly foe within 
thee ?”’ &c. 
was all that we could wish. His manner 
of giving the speech ending thus— 
‘* May serpents, winding up the trees, 
let fall 
Their hissing necks upon them from 
above, 
And mingle kisses—such as I would 
give them,” 
called forth loud and repeated marks of 
approbation. The climax, however, of 


his excellence was in the concluding 
scene, where he bestrides his prostrate 
victim, and gives utterance to the wild 
enthusiasm of his vengeance, and wrapt 
in majestic horrors, around pours de- 
solation and dismay. His ferocious 
triumph in the delivery of the words— 
* Know, then, ’twas—I,”’ 
produced an electrical effect, and was 
followed (we do not mean to pun) by 
thunders of applause. After the tragedy, 
a most laughable little piece was pro- 
duced, called, Lodgings for Single Gentle- 
men; it was completely successtul. The 
house was not so fashionably attended as 
usual, it being a drawing-room night at 
the castle.—On Monday, March 14, Ham- 
let-—John of Paris. Mr. Young took 
his farewell benefit this evening. The 
house was remarkably well attended, 
and the boxes were crowded with rank 
and fashion. After the tragedy he came 
forward, and, in an address, bade farewell 
to an Irish audience.—On Tuesday, the 
15th, Lodgings for Single Gentlemen— 
Shakespeare’s Early Days (first time)— 
Barber of Seville. A new piece was pro- 
duced here for the first time, called 
Shakespeare's Early Days—it was well 
received.—On Thursday, the 17th, Cin- 
derella—Shakespeare’s Early Days. Sapio 
having left the company, Mr. Melrose 
attempted the part of the Prince; we 
will not now speak of his merits in this 
character. Miss Betts as usual. 
L. S. W. 








